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NOTE — There  should  be  no  relaxa- 
tion of  efforts  to  have  the  full  36  states 
necessary  to  ratify  the  National  Prohi- 
bition Amendment.  YOUR  state  may 
be  THE  state  needed  to  put  over  the 
proposition. 

War-time  Prohibition  is  only  TEM- 
PORARY;  National  Prohibition  by 
Ratification  of  the  Amendment  means 
PERMANENT  Prohibition.  We  must 
write  Prohibition  into  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 
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EACH   HOUSE,  AND  DATE 

Senate  Jan.  8,  1918,  28  to  5 
House  Jan.  8,  1918,  93  to  3 
Senate  Jan.  10,  1918,  30  to  8 
House  Jan.  11,  1918,  84  to  13 
House  Jan.  14,  1918,  66  to  10 
Senate  Jan.  14,  1918,  28  to  6 
Senate  Jan.  18,  1918,  28  to  6 
House  Jan.  28,  1918,  66  to  29 
Senate  Jan.  25,  1918,  43  to  2 
House  Jan.  25,  1918,  96  to  10 
House  Feb.  8,  1918,  58  to  36 
Senate  Feb.  13,  1918,  18  to  7 
House  Feb.  18,  1918,  77  to  8 
Senate  Feb.  19,  1918,  35  to  2 
Senate  Feb.  28,  1918,  15  to  7 
House  Mar.  4,  1918,  72  to  30 
House  Mar.  14,  1918,  27  to  6 
Senate  Mar  IS,  1918,  13  to  3 
in  both  Houses. 
Hduse  Mar.  20,  1918,  86  to  0 
Senate  Mar.  19,  1918,  43  to  0 
House.  Mar.  26,  1918,  145  to  91 
Senate  Apr.  2,  1918,  27  to  12 
Senate  May  23,  1918,  17  to  0 
House  May  24,  1918,  29  to  3 
Senate  June  26,  1918,  34  to  2 
House  June  26,  1918,  129  to  24 
Senate  Aug.  6,  1918,  21  to  20 
House  Aug-.  8,  1918,  69  to  41 
Senate  Nov.  27,  1918,  25  to  2 
House  Nov.  27,  1918,  61  to  3 


CAMPAIGN  HAND  BOOK  OF  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGOE 
OF  AMERICA  FOR  SECORING  THE  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 


The  Resolution  submitted  by  Congress  and  transmitted  to  the 
States  by  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  is  as  follows: 

SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 
At  the  Second  Session 
Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  third 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen. 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the  following  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to 
become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution: 

"ARTICLE   

"Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof 
from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  con- 
current power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress." 

CHAMP  CLARK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THOS.   R.  MARSHAL, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  certify  that  this  Joint  Resolution  originated  in  the  Senate 

JAMES  M.  BAKER, 

Secretary. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 
TO   THE   STATES   FOR  RATIFICATION 
OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY 
Where  the  Senate  Votes  Came  From 

(Vote  taken  August  1.  1917) 


An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  both  Senators  from  each 
of  29  states  voted  for  the  resolution  or  were  absent  and  paired 
in  favor  of  it.  Twenty-three  of  these  states  were  totally  dry  at 
the  time  of  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  striking  exception  to  this  is 
the  totally  wet  state  of  Nevada.  Of  the  others  Delaware  is  more 
than  two-thirds  dry.  Florida  is  almost  totally  dry  and  votes  on 
state-wide  Prohibition  November,  1918.  Minnesota  is  consider- 
ably more  than  half  dry  and  votes  on  state-wide  Prohibition  No- 
vember, 1918.  Vermont  has  but  very  few  wet  cities  within  its 
boundaries,  while  New  Mexico  voted  on  state-wide  Prohibition 
November,  1917,  and  went  dry  two  to  one. 

In  each  of  15  states  one  Senator  voted  for  the  resolution  or 
was  paired  in  favor  of  it.  Of  these  states  three  are  Prohibition. 
In  most  of  the  others  of  these  15,  the  question  is  a  live  issue.  In 
Illinois  there  are  more  than  80  dry  counties,  while  in  Kentucky 
there  are  106  dry  counties.  Missouri  has  voted  to  submit  state- 
wide Prohibition,  November,  1918.  Ohio  voted  on  constitutional 
Prohibition  November,  1917,  and  reduced  the  wet  majority  of  1916 
from  55,000  to  1,137,  and  it  required  two  big  Cincinnati  "mistakes' 
totaling  many  thousand,  to  give  the  wets  this  slight  majority. 
Texas  is  largely  dry  territory,  while  the  last  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin voted  to  submit  the  question,  but  the  proposition  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Wyoming  will  submit  the  question  in 
November,  1918. 

There  were  but  four  states  where  both  Senators  voted  against 
the  resolution  or  were  paired  against  it.  These  are  all  wet  states. 
But  the  last  Legislature  of  New  York  (one  of  these  states)  gave 
the  liquor  interests  a  black  eye  in  extending  the  town  local  option 
privilege  to  cities. 
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SUBMITTED 
BY  AN 


Where  the  House  Votes  Came  From 

(Vote  taken  December  17,  1917) 


An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  all  the  Representatives 
from  each  of  24  states  voted  for  the  resolution  or  were  absent  and 
paired  in  favor  of  it. 

Twenty-two  of  these  states  are  totally  dry.  Wyoming  and 
Florida  voted  dry  November  5,  1918. 

A  comparison  of  this  map  with  the  one  on  page  4  shows 
that  most  of  the  state  which  gave  a  solid  dry  vote  in  the  House 
for  the  resolution  followed  the  lead  of  the  Senate  in  the  vote  of 
August  1,  1917. 

In  other  words  there  are  21  states;  namely,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  which  cast  a  solid  vote  for  the  resolution  in  both 
House  and  Senate. 

The  shaded  states  in  the  above  map  cast  a  divided  vote,  but 
this  division  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  the 
total  vote  standing  165  for  to  122  against. 

Of  this  group  of  states,  there  were  six  which  cast  more  than 
a  three-fourths  vote  for  the  amendment  and  three  which  cast  at 
least  two-thirds  for  the  amendment  and  six  which  divided  their 
vote  evenly.  These  states  are  specified  on  a  map  on  page  ?. 

There  are  but  two  states  which  gave  a  solid  wet  vote,  namely, 
Connecticut  and  Nevada. 

A  glance  at  the  map  on  page  4  shows  that  Connecticut 
also  gave  a  solid  wet  vote  in  the  Senate,  while  the  two  Senators 
from  Nevada  voted  for  the  amendment.  This  makes  Connecticut 
the  black  sheep  of  the  48,  being  the  only  state  in  the  Union  to 
cast  a  solid  vote  against  the  resolution  in  both  House  and  Senate 
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Nevada   has    one  Representative  in  Congress,  Mr.  Roberts. 
Nevada  will  vote  on  state- wide  statutory  Prohibition  at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1918.  This  vote  is  called  on  a  petition  of  the  people. 
Twenty- Four  States  Solidly  Dry 

Twenty-four  states  cast  a  solid  vote  in  favor  of  submitting 
the  amendment.  These"  were  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dela 
ware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington. 
West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  these  states  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  amendment  was  117,  and  of  these,  Indiana  cast  the 
largest  number  of  any — thirteen. 

One  member  from  each  of  six  of  these  states  was  absent; 
namely,  from  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington 
and  West  Virginia. 

Six  States  Gave  Three- Fourths  Dry  Vote 

Six  states,  to- wit:  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  cast  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  vote  for  the  amendment,  or  a  total  of  55  votes,  with  11 
recorded  in  the  negative.  Of  this  group,  one  Representative  from 
North  Carolina  was  absent. 

Three  States  Give  Two-Thirds  Dry  Vote 

Three  states  cast  at  least  two- thirds  of  their  votes  for  the 
amendment:  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Oregon.  These  states  cast  27 
votes  for  the  amendment,  while  11  were  cast  against  it. 

The  states  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  California  cast  each  a 
majority  vote  for  the  resolution,  there  being  23  votes  in  favor 
of  it  and  17  opposed. 

Thirty-Six  States  Give  Majority  Dry  Vote 

These  four  groups  of  states — 24  voting  solidly  for  the  amend- 
ment, 6  more  than  three-fourths,  3  two-thirds  and  three  a  ma- 
jority— make  a  total  of  36  states,  or  just  enough  to  insure  its 
adoption  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Six  States  Divide  Evenly 

Six  more  states;  namely,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Vermont,  cast  half  their  votes  for  the 
amendment,  one  half  against  it,  or  a  vote  of  42  to  42. 

Three  states  cast  two-thirds  of  their  votes  against  submitting 
the  amendment— Maryland,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island.  Their 
vote  stood  16  for  and  33  against. 

One  state,  New  Jersey,  voted  eight  to  two  against  the  amend- 
ment, while  two  of  its  Congressmen  were  absent. 

Two  States  Solidly  Wet 

Only  two  states,  Connecticut  and  Nevada,  voted  solidly 
against  Prohibition. 

THE  PROHIBITION  VOTE  WAS  NON-PARTISAN 

The  fact  that  the  Prohibition  movement  knows  no  party 
lines  and  is  wholly  non-partisan  in  character  was  strikingly  re- 
flected in  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  national  Prohibition  resolution.  All  of  the  parties 
practically  "broke  even,"  for  and  against  the  proposal.  Of  the 
Democrats,  141  voted  for  and  64  against.  Of  the  Republicans. 
137  voted  for  and  62  against.  The  one  party  Prohibitionist  voted 
for,  the  solitary  Socialist  voted  against. 
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The  vote  of  the  parties  was 


For 

Democrats   141 

Republicans   137 

Independents    2 

Prohibitionists    1 

Progrressives   1 

Total  for   282 


as  follows: 

Against 

Democrats    64 

Republicans    62 

Independents    1 

Socialists    1 

Total  against  . .  128 


FORM   OF   RESOLUTION    FOR   STATE   LEGISLATURES  TO 
RATIFY  THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 

JOINT  RESOLUTION   NO.    (  ) 
JOINT   RESOLUTION    RATIFYING   A    PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT    TO     THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whereas,  Both  houses  of  the  sixty-fifth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  made  the  following  proposition  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  following 
words,  to- wit: 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to 
become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution: 

"ARTICLE   

"Section  1.  Arter  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  arti- 
cle the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof 
from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  con- 
current power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress." 

THEREFORE,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of   

Section  1.  That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of   

Section  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  preamble  and  joint 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

N.  B.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Statutes  provides  that  the 
resolution  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.   Most  of  the 
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states  include  also  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

In  those  states  where  the  state  law  does  not  name  the  officer 
who  is  to  transmit  resolutions  and  similar  documents,  the  state 
resolution  might  well  provide  that  a  certain  officer  shall  transmit 
the  action  of  the  legislature  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  named.  If  the  words  "general  assembly"  are  used  regu- 
larly in  your  state  instead  of  "legislature,"  insert  these  words 
instead  of  the  word  "legislature." 


THE    LIMITATIONS    IN    THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Seven  Year  Time  Limit  for  Ratification 

By  WAYNE  B.  WHEELER, 
General  Counsel  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 

A  seven  year  time  limit  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  which  has  not  been  found  in  other  amend- 
ments submitted.  It  requires  the  state  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment within  seven  years.  From  the  legal  standpoint  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  Congress  has  authority  to  place  this  limi- 
tation in  the  resolution  submitting  the  amendment.  If  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  limit  the  amendment  it  is  surplusage 
an.d  will  not  invalidate  the  amendment.  If  Congress  has  power 
to  limit  the  time  for  ratification  and  the  amendment  is  ratified 
within  that  time,  it  is  admittedly  valid.  As  a  practical  question 
the  friends  of  Prohibition  will  never  have  to  face  this  issue,  be- 
cause the  amendment  will  doubtless  be  adopted  before  the  seven- 
year  limit  has  expired.  If  it  is  thus  adopted,  it  is  generally  agreed 
by  all  who  have  examined  the  question,  that  the  amendment 
would  be  unquestionably  valid.  The  only  ground  on  which  the 
Court  could  declare  it  void  would  be  that  the  amendment  would 
not  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  seven-year 
clause  was  added.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amendment  would  be 
far  more  sure  of  adoption  without  the  seven-year  clause  than 
with  it.  The  argument,  therefore,  would  have  little  or  no  weight. 

Year  Time  Limit  for  Amendn'ent  to  Go  into  Effect 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  one  year  after  the  rati- 
fication the  sale,  manufacture,  etc.,  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  prohibited.  The  constitution  says  "Amendments  to  this  Con- 
stitution .  .  ,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  as  part 
of  this  Constitution  w^hen  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,"  etc.  The  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  an  amendment  to  become  operative  and 
effective  immediately  upon  its  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  states.  The  amendment  may  be  valid  but  it  may  contain  a 
provision  that  it  will  not  be  operative  until  a  future  date.  Many 
slate  Prohibition  laws  are  enacted  that  are  valid  when  properly 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor  or  other  officer  in  the  state 
whose  signature  is  required,  but  they  do  not  become  operative 
until  the  date  named  in  the  law.  All  local  option  laws  are  valid 
when  passed  by  the  legislature.  They  do  not  become  operative 
and  enforceable  however,  until  a  later  date  when  a  contingency 
named  in  the  law  puts  them  in  operation. 
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If  36  states  of  the  union  ratify  an  amendnnent  with  a  clause 
in  it  naming-  the  date  when  it  becomes  operative,  there  is  more 
reason  for  sustaining  that  amendment  than  for  sustaining  a  law 
which  has  a  similar  clause  in  it.  The  general  rule  for  construing 
Constitutions  is  more  liberal  than  for  construing  state  laws. 
Black  on  interpretation  of  law  states  this  proposition  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"A  constitution  is  not  to  be  interpreted  on  narrow  or  techni- 
cal principles,  but  liberally  and  on  broad  general  lines,  in  order 
that  it  may  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  establishment  and  carry 
out  the  great  principles  of  government." 

Narrow  and  technical  reasoning,  says  Judge  Cooley,  is  mis- 
placed when  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  an  instrument  framed  by 
the  people  themselves,  for  themselves,  and  desired  as  a  chart 
upon  which  every  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  may  be  able  to  trace 
the  leading  principles  of  government.  The  Constitution  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  must  receive  a  liberal 
construction.  A  Constitution  is  not  to  receive  a  technical  con- 
struction, like  a  common  law  instrument  or  statute.  It  is  to  be 
Interpreted  so  as  to  carry  out  the  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment, not  to  defeat  them. 

In  view  of  these  well-settled  principles  of  law,  friends  of  the 
amendment  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  validity  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  amendment  when  it  is  ratified  by  36  states  of 
the  Union. 


CONCURRENT  POWER  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERN 
MENT  TO  ENFORCE  THE  AMENDMENT 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  article  says  the  Congress  and  the 
other  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.  This  section  was  included  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  the  States'  power  would  not  be 
limited  in  enforcing  the  legislation  to  prohibit  the  beverage  liquor 
traflBc.  As  the  resolution  passed  the  Senate  this  provision  was  left 
out  on  the  theory  that  the  State  would  have  this  power  because 
it  was^  not  especially  denied.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  ''inserted  the  above  provision  in  the  Act  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  State  would  have  the  same  power  to  enfo^e  the 
Act  which  Congress  would  have.  In  other  words  the  necessity  for 
it  g-rew  ©ut  of  certain  decisions  which  left  somewhat  in  doubt  the 
State's  power  to  enforce  similar  provisions  unless  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated. 

In  the  early  case  of  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  laid  down  the 
distinction  between  the  exclusive  and  concurrent  powers  of  the 
Federal  'rovernment  in  the  following  language:  "When  the  Amer- 
ican pei>ple  created  a  national  legislature,  wdth  certain  enumer- 
ated powers,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  define  the 
powers  retained  by  the  States.  These  powers  proceed,  not  from 
the  people  of  America,  but  from  the  people  of  the  several  States; 
and  remain,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  what  they 
were  befoie,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  abridged  by  that  in- 
strument.  In  some  instances,  as  in  making  treaties,  we  find  an 
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express  prohibition;  and  this  shows  the  sense  of  the  convention 
to  have  been  that  the  mere  grant  of  a  power  to  Congress  did  not 
imply  a  prohibition  on  the  States  to  exercise  the  same  power. 
But  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  this  concurrent  power  of 
legislation  extended  to  every  possible  case  in  which  its  exercise 
by  the  States  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited.  The  confusion 
resulting  from  such  a  practice  would  be  endless.  The  principle 
laid  down  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  this  respect,  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is 
granted  by  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power  required  that 
it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as 
completely  taken  Irom  the  State  L-egislaLurti  as  il  Ltiey  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  act  on  it." 

The  principle  thus  stated  by  Marshall  is  a  simple  and  ra- 
tional one,  and  has  never  been  departed  from  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  though  that  court  has  at  times  varied  in  its  judgment 
whether  the  nature  of  a  given  power  is  such  as  to  preclude 
State  action  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  regulation. 

In  Houston  v.  Moore,  oustice  Johnson  says:  "The  Consti- 
tution containing  a  grant  of  powers  in  many  instances  similar 
to  those  already  existing  in  the  State  governments,  and  some 
of  those  being  of  vital  importance  also  to  State  authority  and 
State  legislation,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the  mere  grant 
of  such  powers  in  affirmative  terms  to  Congress,  does,  per  se, 
transfer  an  exclusive  sovereignty  on  such  subjects  to  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  in- 
strument necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers 
so  granted  are  never  exclusivG  of  similar  powers  existing  in 
the  States,  unless  where  the  Constitution  has  expressly,  in  terms, 
given  an  exclusive  power  to  Congress,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like 
power  is  prohibited  to  the  States,  or  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy 
or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  legislation  del- 
egated to  Congress  over  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  forts,  ar- 
senals, dockyards,  etc.;  of  the  second  class,  the  prohibition  of  a 
State  to  coin  money  or  emit  bills  of  credit;  or  the  third  class,  as 
this  court  has  already  held,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  (Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wh.  259;  4  L.  ed.  234)  and 
the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (Martin  v. 
Hunter,  1  Wh.  304;  4  K  ed.  97).  In  all  other  cases  not  falling 
within  the  classes  already  mentioned,  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  States  retain  concurrent  authority  with  Congress,  not 
only  upon  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Eleventh  (Tenth?)  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  but  on  the  soundest  principles  of  gen- 
eral reasoning."  '* 

So,  later,  in  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  the  court  declared: 
"The  grant  of  commercial  power  to  Congress  does  not  contain  any 
terms  which  expressly  exclude  the  States  from  exercising  an  au- 
thority over  its  subject-matter.  If  they  are  excluded  it  must 
be  because  the  nature  of  the  power  thus  granted  to  Congress  re- 
quires that  a  similar  authority  should  not  exist  in  the  States." 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Amendment  were  given  concurrent  power  to  enforce 
National  Prohibition  by  appropriate  legislation.  A  committee 
from  the  New  York  Bar  Association  headed  by  George  W.  Wick- 
ersham,  former  Attorney  General,  comes  out  in  a  statement  that 
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"this  amendment  appears  reviving  the  concurrent  power  dogma 
and  even  aiming  to  write  it  into  the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  the 
first  bit  of  legislation  tending  toward  national  disintegration  that 
has  ever  crept  into  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 

"The  Bar  Association  is  not  opposed  to  the  Amendment  be- 
cause of  the  specific  effects  it  will  have  if  adopted,  but  rather 
because  it  seems  to  be  an  entering  wedge  for  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  Na- 
tional supremacy  in  all  matters  confided  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  of  paramount  importance." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Wickersham  is  just  as  much  in  error  on 
this  proposition  as  he  was  on  the  validity  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
bill.  It  was  upon  his  opinion  that  ex-President  Taft  vetoed  that 
measure.  He  was  just  as  sure  that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion  in 
that  case  as  he  is  now. 

No  Danger  of  National  Disintegration 

The  cry  of  national  disintegration  is  simply  a  camouflage  to 
have  something  respectable  for  protecting  the  liquor  traffic.  All 
this  Amendment  will  do  will  be  to  secure  what  Justice  Johnson 
called  in  his  concurring  opinion  (9  Wheat.  1) :  "A  frank  and  can- 
did co-operation  for  the  general  good."  If  this  provision  had  not 
been  inserted,  doubtless  Mr.  Wickersham,  or  some  other  attor- 
ney, would  have  made  an  attack  upon  it  claming  that  the  States 
were  absolutely  deprived  of  the  power  to  prohibit  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic.  Under  this  slogan  they  would  have  probably  de- 
feated ratification.  This  avenue  of  attack  being  closed,  they  now 
cry  national  disintegration. 

Concurrent  Power  Not  New  Principle  in  Government 

Giving  two  sovereignties  concurrent  power  over  a  given  sub- 
ject-matter is  not  new  doctrine.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  giving 
the  States  jurisdiction  in  the  enforcement  of  their  laws  covering 
the  same  subject-matter  included  in  Federal  legislation.  Instead 
of  doing  this  by  an  act  of  Congress  it  was  put  into  the  Amend- 
,ment  itself.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  disturbing  factor  in 
every  Congress,  keeping  the  liquor  question  constantly  before 
that  body.  It  was  thought  best  to  settle  this  proposition  once 
for  all  and  put  it  in  the  Amendment. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  the  fear  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wickersham  is  ungrounded.  First,  it  is  the  policy  now  to  give 
both  State  and  Federal  Government  jurisdiction  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  on  the  same  subject-matter.  Second,  even  if  there 
was  any  danger  in  this  precedent,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  used  to  secure  similar  provisions  relating  to  other  commodi- 
ties. The  courts  have  settled  once  for  all  that  liquor  is  in  a  class 
by  itself,  to  the  treatment  of  w^hich  there  is  no  analogy  in  the 
law.  The  fallacy  in  Mr.  Wickersham's  opinion  on  the  Webb-Ken- 
yon case  was  that  he  failed  to  realize  that  intoxicating  liquor  has 
always  been  treated  differently  than  other  commodities.  Or,  as 
Chief  Justice  White  said  in  the  case  decided  adversely  to  Mr. 
Wickersham's  opinion,  "The  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  here 
regulated  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  exceptional  power  exerted 
must  rest."    For  years  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  argu- 
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inent  that  if  certain  prohibition  laws  are  upheld,  the  same  kind 
of  legislation  might  be  applied  to  other  commodities.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  settled  this  fallacy  once  for  all.  If  there  should 
be  any  conrlict  of  authority  between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  enforcing  the  prohibition  amendment,  Congress  clearly 
has  the  authority  to  outline  the  procedure  which  will  make  the 
law  enforceable  and  effective.  Most  of  the  criticisms  made  are 
not  founded  on  the  genuine  fear  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
effective,  but  rather  because  it  is  so  framed  that  every  phase  of 
the  liquor  Iraltic  can  and  will  be  destroyed  under  it. 


OPINIONS  OF  CONGRESSMEN  ON  FEATURES 
OF  THE  AMENDMENT 


FIXING  THE  TIME  LIMIT 

Wesley  L.  Jones,  Senator  from  Washington. — The  situation 
as  I  see  it  is  this:  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  this 
limitation  and  the  States  ratify  the  amendment  within  the  time 
given,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  did 
not  have  the  power  to  make  the  limitation  a  part  of  the  article 
and  thirty-six  States  do  ratify  the  amendment  within  seven 
years,  there  will  be  no  ground  upon  which  the  court  can  nullify 
it.  If  the  States  do  not  ratify  the  amendment  within  seven  years, 
the  court  may  hold  the  limitation  mere  surplusage,  and  that  in 
fact  the  amendment  is  submitted  "as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  may  be  ratified  at  any  time  a  State  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  limitation  is  not  to  make  a  permanent 
change  in  the  Constitution,  but  applies  only  to  this  proposed 
amendment  itself,  and  is  intended  simply  to  avoid  the  indefinite 
pendency  of  it.  The  court  can  find  no  ground  for  holding  that 
there  is  no  submission  at  all.  It  may  well  find  that  the  limitation 
attempted  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  amendment  submitted  and  if 
ratified  within  the  time  fixed  is  self -executed,  but  if  ratified  after 
the  time  limit  named  in  the  article  itself  the  whole  provision 
while  a  part  of  the  Constitution  is  in  fact  inoperative.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  joker  against  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman. — The  limit  that  Prohibition 
shall  become  operative  one  year  after  ratification  does  not  affect  its 
validity  in  my  opinion.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
"\N  hen  rntifiod  by  the  1  .egislnl  ures  of  t hree- fourths  of  the  States  an 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution."  This  does  not  say  that  the  amendment  itself  shall 
operate  upon  the  person  or  thing  affected  immediately  but  only 
that  the  amendment  immediately  becomes  valid  upon  ratification. 
The  amendment  itself  postpones  the  operation  upon  the  personal 
conduct  and  the  property  right  in  intoxicating  liquors  until  one  year 
after  the  ratification.  This  prospective  operation  of  the  amendment 
does  not  affect  its  validity.  Such  instances  are  frequent  in  statutory 
and  constitutional  law.  The  original  constitution  without  any  of 
its  seventeen  amendments  contained  sections  which  were  opera- 
tive oniy  after  a  time  limit  named.  In  effect  it  is  only  a  delay  in 
the  operation  applied  to  the  prohibited  act  or  thing.  Congress  was 
given  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting, 
piracies  and  felonies  with  many  other  powers.  The  operation  of 
those  powers  waited  on  congressional  action.   Congress  might 
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have  exercised  that  power  for  years  so  as  to  affect  either  person  or 
thing.  {Some  time  would  necessarily  intervene  between  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  unamended  constitution  in  1787  and  legislation  by 
Congress  so  as  to  punish  counterfeiters  and  pirates.  This  would 
not,  however,  affect  the  constitutional  power  when  so  exercised. 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  immigration  or  importation  of 
slaves  should  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  1808.  This 
is  Section  9  of  Article  1.  The  mere  faci  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
original  LonstiiuLiuii  clots  not  cnange  the  principle.  The  pending 
prohibitory  amendment  when  ratiiied  by  the  thirty-six  States 
becomes  valid  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.  This  writes  it  in  that 
document  for  all  purposes  as  if  it  were  originally  there  written. 

T.  H.  Caraway,  Representative  from  Arkansas. — "That  Con- 
gress whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  or  by  conventions." 

This  is  a  full  and  plenary  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  pro- 
pose amendment.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  manner  of 
time  of  proposing  these  amendments,  and  the  constitution  is  also 
silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  in  which,  the  States 
shall  act  except  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall  ratify  it 
either  by  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  or  conventions  within  the 
States.  Since  Congress  is  the  exclusive  judge  as  to  when  and  what 
shall  be  submitted  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, why  doesn't  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  the  powe*- 
to  determine  within  what  time  the  ratification  shall  become 
operative.  This  would  seem  to  follow  because  Section  eight  of 
Article  one  of  the  constitution  among  other  things  grants  power 
to  Congress: 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof." 

That  applies  as  much  to  the  constitution  after  it  has  been 
amended  as  it  would  to  the  constitution  as  it  then  existed.  One 
of  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  the  amendment  into  effect  was  in 
the  judgment  of  Congress  that  it  should  be  ratified  within  seven 
years. 

Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  of  Arizona. — I  deem  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  unnecessary,  and  will  enter  into  the  domain 
of  prophecy  far  enough  to  assert  that  the  required  number  of  States 
will  ratify  the  amendment  within  the  seven  years,  and  if  the 
required  number  do  ratify  within  the  seven  years  the  question,  of 
course,  could  never  successfully  be  raised,  except  academically, 
and  if  raised  the  courts,  in  my  judgment,  would  hold  the  question 
to  be  non- justifiable,  in  that  it  was  a  political  and  not  a  legal 
question.  On  this  point  see.  Pacific  States  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Co.  vs.  Oregon,  223  U.  S.,  p.  118,  et  seq.  Luther  vs.  Borden, 
7  Howard,  p.  1. 
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THE  REASON  FOR  STATE  ACTION 

In  view  of  the  battle  for  ratification  in  all  the  States,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  few  principles  affecting-  the  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  should  be  understood  by  its  friends. 

The  Constitution  Itself 

Thirteen  States  existed  before  the  Constitution  was  framed 
by  their  delegates  in  convention.  The  States  created  the  Consti- 
tution by  adopting-  it,  each  for  itself.  The  Constitution  did  not 
create  the  States,  but  united  and  co-partnershipped  them  for  com- 
mon purposes,  equally  importaht  to  all  and  equally  affecting  all. 

Only  eleven  of  the  States  ratified  the  Constitution  and  put  it 
into  operation.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  adopted  it  after 
it  was  in  effective  force. 

Everyone  of  the  thirty-five  States  that  have  since  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  have  definitely  adopted  .the  Constitution 
as  existing-  at  the  date  of  their  admission  and  are  bound  by  all 
of  its  terms. 

Changing  the  Constitution 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  Constitution  is  in  Article  V, 
wherein  the  method  of  chang-ing  the  Constitution  is  fixed. 

Because  the  States  established  the  Constitution  they  deter- 
mined that  only  the  States  should  have  power  to  alter,  amend 
reform,  or  abolish  it.  In  any  such  act  each  State  is  the  equal 
of  any  other  State  and  cast  one  vote  through  the  agency  of  its 
Legislature. 

All  the  States  have  agreed  that  whenever  three-fourths  of 
them  elect  to  make  a  change  in  the  Constitution  their  verdict  shall 
be  equally  binding  upon  all  the  States.  If  any  State  had  not 
ag-reed  to  that  provision,  it  could  not  now  be  a  State  in  the  Union. 
Having  so  agreed  no  honest  citizen  of  any  State  can  consistently 
protest  against  the  method  of  amendment  devised  as  just  and 
practical  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution. 

Why  Only  One  Vote  Is  Given  to  a  State 

Because  the  right  to  change  the  Constitution  inheres  in  the 
0  State  as  a  State.    The  State  votes  by  reason  of  its  autonomy  as 
a  government  unit,  and  not  by  its  arithmetical  properties,  as  area, 
priority  of   existence,   population,   or   place   on   the  map  of  the 
Union. 

The  Constitution  does  not  obliterate  the  States,  but  guaran- 
tees them  their  equal  rights  under  the  Union.    For  instance: 

No  Slate  can  be  deprived,  without  its  consent,  of  its.  equal 
representation  in  the  Federal  Senate; 

No  State  can  have  any  part  of  its  territory  taken  from  it 
without  its  consent; 

When  the  election  of  a  President,  by  reason  of  no  candidate 
for  the  office  having  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  devolves  con- 
stitutionally upon  the  House  of  RepresentRtives  (see  Twelfth 
Amendment),  the  choice  is  made  by  the  States,  the  Representa- 
tives of  each  State  casting  a  single  vote  for  their  State. 

In  all  such  cases  New  York  agreed  that  Rhode  Island  should 
be  equal  with  herself;  Rhode  Island,  however  small  of  area  and 
population,  being  as  fully  a  constituent  State  of  the  Union  as 
New  York  is,  or  ever  may  be. 

Likewise  in  changing  the  Constitution,  each  State  has  equal 
power,  therefore  only  one  vote  upon  the  oroposed  change  at  issue. 
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Sam  Small  On  State  Rights 

How  strangely  this  doctrine  (State  rights)  sounds  coming 
from  the  liquorites  of  the  nation  whose  long  record  of  contempt 
for  State  Constitutions  and  State  laws  is  the  one  broad  bar-sin- 
ister upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  American  civilization. 

Put  them  to  the  test  of  their  vociferous  loyalty  to  State  rights 
by  offering  to  repeal  the  internal  revenue  laws  affecting  liquors! 
Then  you  will  hear  wails  of  protest  the  like  of  which  issue  only 
from  the  slaughter-houses  of  the  Chicago  stockyards.  If  there 
is  anything  on  earth  the  liquorites  of  America  do  not  want  it  is 
to  be  released  from  their  partnership  with  Uncle  Sam  and  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  will  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the 
Union.  They  don't  want  State  rights;  they  only  want  Congress 
to  weave  that  doctrine  into  a  coat  of  mail  in  certain  cases  for 
the  protection  of  the  liquor  traffic  from  real  State  rights! 

And  how  absolutely  absurd  is  all  this  dromio  debating  of 
State  rights  for  the  salvation  of  the  liquor  traffic  when  one  but 
remembers  recent  history.  What  is  the  record  as  to  State  rights 
as  it  has  been  writtep  ^  the  statesmanship  of  this  era? 

Why,  when  a  tranjs- Mississippi  boll-weevil  puts  on  his  swim- 
ming-tights and  crosses  the  Father  of  Waters  all  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Southeast 
generally,  rise  up  in  consternation,  lift  their  hands  and  voices 
toward  Washington  City,  and  yell  for  Uncle  Sam  to  hurry  down 
and  chase  the  enemy  from  their  fields.  Why  don't  they  catch  the 
measley  old  weevil  themselves  and  give  him  a  heroic  dose  of 
State  rights? 

Every  time  a  Texas  tick  straddles  his  toothpick  and  swims 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  attacks  a  mangy  steer  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens of  Mississippi,  or  on  the  red  hills  of  Alabama,  a  concerted 
howl  goes  up  from  the  solid  South  and  all  her  State  rights  states- 
men, calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  hustle  the  pesky 
invaders  back  to  their  Lone  Star  lairs. 

Early  in  this  year  the  cholera  got  into  the  hog  ranges  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  at  once  the  whole  pork- eating  constituency  of 
these  modern  State  righters  yelled  for  "national  prohibition  of 
hog  cholera,"  and  our  obliging  Congress  hurried  to  pass,  and  our 
President  hastened  to  sign,  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  to  buy 
some  sort  of  "squirtum-juice"  to  shoot  into  the  hogs  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri — all  in  defiance  of  the  sacred  shibboleth 
of  State  rights. 

When  we  consider  that  by  the  census  we  have  only  fifty- eight 
million  four-legged  hogs  in  this  country  and  equally  as  many 
children,  upon  whom  the  liquor  trade  has  fixed  its  basilisk  eyes 
to  make  them  its  future  patrons  and  victims,  we  can  not  .possibly 
hurrah  for  a  State  rights  doctrine  that  says  "Save  the  hogs,  but 
damn  the  children!" 

Every  Southern  man  who  knows  the  history  of  his  fathers 
knows  absolutely  that  not  one  of  them,  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Randolph  down  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin, would  for  a  moment  have  borne  with  patience  a  plea  by 
the  liquorites  that  their  pernicious  business  must  be  encircled, 
like  another  Julie  de  Mortimer,  by  a  Richelieu  of  State  rights 
within  the  sure  protective-circle  of  that  sacred  principle.  It  was 
not  for  that  bastard  interpretation  of  State  rights  that  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  gave  his  life  at  Shiloh,  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
perished  in  the  Wilderness,  and  that  led  the  immortal  Lee  to 
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flash  his  stainless  sword  upon  a  hundred  fields  of  blood  and  honor. 
State  rights  for  what  is  right,  was  their  motto;  not  State  rights 
for  what  all  Heaven  and  all  earth  knows  is  wrong — always  wrong! 

And  how  strange  it  is  to  hear  in  this  day  the  representative 
scions  of  the  old  Abolitionists,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
stood  sacrificially  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Horace  Greeley,  Gerrett  Smith  and  Lovejoy — who  glorified  John 
Brown,  exalted  Lincoln  to  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  followed 
Sherman  to  the  Sea  and  Grant  to  the  apple  tree  at  Appomattox — 
now,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1914,  standing  up  in  defense  of  liq- 
uor vats,  beer  tubs  and  saloons,  and  making  appeals  for  State 
rights  in  terms  so  strenuous  and  phrases  so  eloquent  that  if  Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey,  Robert  Toombs  and  Lewis  Wigfall  could  hear 
them  in  their  graves  they  would  turn  green  with  envy  and  won- 
der at  their  own  ante-bellum  pro-slavery  State  rights  moder- 
ation! 

Congressman  Cooper  said: 

"Previous  to  March  4,  1915,  when  I  took  my  seat  in  this  House, 
I  was  employed  for  19  years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  the  capacity  of  locomotive  fireman  and  engineer,  and  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  can  say  that  I  am  at  present 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  one  of  the  great  labor  organizations 
of  this  country,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

"I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
to  organized  labor.  There  is  at  this  time  an  effort  being  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  liquor  interests  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  members  of  this  Congress  are 
being  threatened  and  flooded  with  numerous  memorials,  tele- 
grams, and  petitions  by  these  men,  protesting  against  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  and  pretending  to  speak  for  the  workingmen 
of  the  country.  I  deny  and  challenge  the  statement  that  the 
laboring  people  and  the  thousands  of  members  of  organized  labor 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  un-American  licensed  liquor  traffic  and 
that  the  beer  keg  and  the  whisky  bottle  are  their  emblems." 

Congressman  Lunn  of  New  York  State  said: 

"I  have  always  sto6d  and  always  will  stand  for  the  mass  of 
workers  in  all  legislation,  for  their  best  interest  is  the  highest 
interest  of  the  country.  I  therefore  refuse  to  believe  that  or- 
ganized labor,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  this  amendment;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  best  thought  of  organized  labor 
is  beginning  to  realize  as  they  are  advancing  more  and  more  into 
power  that  it  is  distinctly  to  their  advantage  to  eliminate  the 
evil  effects  of  liquor.  If  I  were  opposed  to  organized  labor,  if  1 
wanted  to  stop  the  workers  in  their  determination  to  gain  more 
political  power  and  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  product  of  in- 
dustry, I  would  certainly  try  to  give  them  all  the  liquor  they 
could  drink,  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  more  easily  in 
control.  However,  against  the  argument  advanced  by  some  lead- 
ers who  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  may  be  placed  the  argu- 
ment of  equally  prominent  leaders  who  are  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  the  amendment;  I  will  always  lift  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
the  workers;  I  will  always  use  my  influence  for  their  advance- 
ment. As  a  principle  to  guide  one  in  governmental  affairs,  I  hold 
it  to  be  true,  following  the  advice  of  the  great  Lincoln,  that  the 
first  consideration  in  all  legislation — not  the  second,  but  the  first 
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consideration — should  be  for  labor  and  not  for  capital,  and  on 
that  basis  I  intend  to  support  this  national  Prohibition  amend- 
ment."   

OPINIONS  OF  OTHER  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 
AND  CONGRESSMEN 

SENATOR  SHEPPARD  SAYS:  "In  an  age  of  machinery 
and  of  business  transactions  on  a  scale  more  enormous  and 
complicated  than  ever  before,  the  clear  eye,  the  quick  brain, 
and  the  steady  nerve  are  imperatively  demanded.  Society  is 
more  dependent  today  upon  the  man  at  the  machine  than  at 
any  previous  period.  We  are  coming  to  understand  that  the 
engine  of  the  body  must  have  the  same  care  as  the  engine 
of  the  aeroplane,  the  battle  ship,  the  railway  train,  the  steam- 
ship, or  the  automobile;  that  the  trade  in  alcohol  is  a  form  of 
sabotage  which  the  human  machine  can  not  endure;  that  it  is 
no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  would  be  the  business  of  making 
and  selling  scrap  iron  to  be  dropped  into  the  delicate  and  com- 
plex machinery  of  modern  manufacture,  transportation  and  com- 
merce. .  .  .  Mr.  President,  with  returns  so  small  that  they  can 
b,arely  provide  their  families  w^th  life's  necessities,  the  laboring 
millions  can  not  afford  to  waste  over  two  billions  a  year  on  a 
beverage  that  impairs  strength,  undermines  health,  corrupts 
morals,  and  sends  an  ever- widening  stream  of  defectives  and  in- 
competents to  the  asylum,  the  penitentiary,  the  hospital,  and  the 
grave.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  even  the  moderate  drinker  trans- 
mits the  alcoholic  taint  to  the  unborn  child,  predisposing  the 
helpless  little  being  to  disease,  to  shame,  and  to  sin,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  it  all  will  begin  to  appear.  .  .  .  Labor  is  asked  to  imperil 
its  very  existence,  to  take  food  from  the  mouths  and  clothes  from 
the  backs  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  sustain  a  traffic  mean- 
ing hunger,  disease,  insanity  and  death  for  the  masses,  while 
liquor  barons  thrive  in  luxury,  on  account  ©f  these  few  men  who 
would  be  infinitely  better  off  in  some  other  line.  .  .  .  The 
constant  activity  of  the  liquor  interests  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  is  another  peril  to  free  institutions.  They  understand 
that  their  business  has  no  inherent  constitutional  right  of  exist- 
ence, that  it  continues  purely  by  tolerance,  and  that  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  an  aroused  electorate  at  any  time.  They  know  that 
the  agitation  against  it  will  persist  as  long  as  humanity  is  able 
to  protest  against  the  traffic  in  broken  hearts  and  ruined  homes. 
Therefore  self-preservation  keeps  them  always  on  the  alert.  They 
are  thoroughly  organized  for  the  making  and  unmaking  of  men 
and  Congresses  and  Legislatures.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  legitimate  public  questions  so  long  as  this  formidable 
force  measures  men  by  their  attitude  on  liquor  and  endeavors  by 
the  la;vish  use  of  money  to  bring  about  their  success  or  defeat. 
.  .  .  The  trade  in  a  poison  like  alcohol  .  .  .  is  a  menace  to  the 
Nation's  health,  the  Nation's  morals,  the  Nation's  efficiency,  and 
it  is  a  stain  on  the  Nation's  name. 

SENATOR  SHAFROTH  SAYS:  "We  have  found  from  com- 
paring the  result  of  carrying  out  the  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution in  the  state  of  Colorado,  with  the  previous  condition,  that 
great  good  has  been  produced  in  that  state.  There  were  1,615 
saloons  closed  and  17  breweries  by  that  act,  which  took  effect 
January  1,  1916.  The  arrests  during  the  year  1915,  which  is  termed 
the  wet  year,  in  Denver,  which  is  a  city  of  250,000  population, 
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^  were  for  drunkenness,  3,219,  but  in  the  year  1916,  which  was  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Prohibition  law,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  1,549.  In  other  words,  more  than  half  of  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1915  were  caused  by  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  have  a  Prohibition  law  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  The 
arrests  for  vagrancy  in  Denver  dropped  from  3,714  in  1915  to 
1,148  in  1916.  In  other  words,  by  the  passage  of  that  constitutional 
amendment,  the  cases  of  vagrancy  were  reduced  more  than  two- 
thirds.  .  .  .  The  average  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  in 
<he  city  of  Denver  for  the  six  years  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  Prohibition  amendment  were  13,92^.  The  total  number  of  all 
sirrests  during  the  dry  year  was  9,985;  in  other  words,  they  were 
reduced  about  one-third.  .  .  .  One  entire  wing  of  the  cell  house 
of  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Colorado  has  been  closed.  That 
speaks  for  itself  of  the  great  good  that  is  resulting  from  Prohi- 
bition in  that  state.  The  amount  of  savings  accounts  in  the  state 
has  increased  enormously  since  Prohibition  has  been  adopted. 
There  was  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  savings 
bank  deposits  in  Denver  alone  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  1916  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  wet  year  1915. 
New  savings  bank  accounts  were  opened  in  Denver  the  first  dry 
year  in  a  larger  number  than  in  any  similar  period  of  the  city's 
history.  .  .  .  There  is  one  fact  that  is  lamentable,  but  neverthe- 
less true.  While  Colorado  is  a  Prohibition  state,  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor  that  has  been  coming  into  that  state  by  ship- 
ments from  a  neighboring  state.  The  very  fact  that  large  quan- 
tities of  liqu6r  have  gone  into  the  state  of  Colorado,  most  of  it 
illegally,  is  the  clearest  proof  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  imperative."  ^  .    .  . 

SENATOR  CUMMINS  SAYS:  "If  there  is  one  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  United  States  should  have  the  right  of  legis- 
lation and  control,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Many  things  have  become  national  since  our  forefathers 
adopted  the  constitution  in  1789,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Every 
vital  matter  of  legislation,  every  question  which  now  deeply  con- 
cerns the  people  of  the  United  States,  finds  its  way  eventually 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  the  federal  power 
to  make  this  country  great  or  contemptible.  It  is  for  the  federal 
power  to  give  this  country  stability  or  confer  upon  it  weakness. 
The  general  government  is  vastly  more  concerned  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  in  their  strength,  in  their  sobriety,  in  their  efl^i- 
ciency,  than  any  state  government  can  be.  The  people  of  my  state 
are  just  as  much  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  as  are  the  people  of  New  York  themselves, 
because  in  the  great  consensus  of  opinion  that  is  finally  expressed 
in  national  legislation  comes  either  safety  or  danger  not  only  for 
the  people  of  New  York  but  for  the  people  of  Iowa  as  well. 

"If  it  is  true  that  the  republic  will  better  serve  its  high  mis- 
sion in  the  world  through  sobriety  than  through  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  intemperately,  then  it  is  for  the  republic  to 
erect  a  standard  which  shall  control  the  habits,  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people." 
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WHY  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROHIBITION? 


National  Constitutional  Prohibition  should  be  adopted  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  available  method  for  permanently  settling 
the  liquor  question.  War  Prohibition  will  end  with  demobilization, 
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probably  within  eighteen  months.  Prohibition  by  prohibitive  tax 
would  be  impractical  and  too  unstable.  A  Federal  Amendment 
giving  Congress  discretion  to  prohibit  the  traffic  would  make  the 
liquor  issue  dominant  in  the  election  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. The  best  way  to  settle  this  vital  issue  which  affects  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  the  people  is  to  place  it  in  the  organic  law  where 
the  changes  of  party  politics  cannot  affect  it. 

A  National  Evil  Requires  a  National  Remedy 

A  national  evil  requires  a  national  remedy.  The  liquor  traific 
is  a  national  evil.  Our  interstate  relations  and  the  inherent, 
vicious  character  of  the  traffic  makes  it  so.  The  alcoholic  may 
drink  liquor  in  one  state,  and  commit  crime  or  become  a  public 
charge  in  another.  Science  has  demonstrated  that  liquor  is  a 
habit-forming  drug.  The  Federal  Government  realized  that  such 
evils  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Nation.  This  is  why  the  Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic  Act  was  passed.  Congress  also  realized  that  it 
was  useless  for  a  state  to  try  and  combat  contagious  diseases  by 
itself,  consequently  federal  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  one 
state  from  being  injured  by  the  other.  It  is  as  impossible  to  keep 
the  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic  inside  of  a  state  as  it  is  to  keep  the 
odor  of  a  soap  factory  inside  the  walls  of  the  building.  The 
remedy  must  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  evil;  the  patch  must  be 
as  big  as  the  sore.  State  boundaries  are  not  adequate  barriers 
to  moral  contagion  and  no  state  careless  in  such  matters  should 
be  permitted  to  dump  its  drunks  and  other  derelicts  over  the 
border  line  for  a  neighboring  state  to  care  for. 

National  Prohibition  Necessary  to  Safeguard  Democracy 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  war  was  to  make  our 
country  safe  for  democracy.  If  democracy  is  to  be  permanently 
safe,  Kaiserism  abroad  and  Booze  Autocracy  at  home  must  both  go. 

The  liquor  traffic  menaces  the  two  essentials  of  democracy; 
patriotism  and  clean  politics.  The  backbone  of  patriotism  is  in- 
telligence and  morality.  Liquor  makes  its  deadliest  attack  upon 
the  brain,  the  seat  of  intelligence.  It  weakens  the  brain  cells  and 
dulls  the  intellect.  The  Health  Board  of  New  York  City  in  a 
recent  health  bulletin  said:  "Civilized  man  is  brute  animal  plus 
high  brain  development.  Alcohol  destroys  the  high  brain  develop- 
ment and  leaves  the  brute  animal."  It  undermines  public  morals, 
as  every  jail,  workhouse  and  reformatory,  filled  largely  by  the 
products  of  the  saloon  traffic,  shows.  Democracy  can  only  be  safe 
when  the  individual  citizen  has  a  clear  brain  and  a  moral  view- 
point to  guide  that  intelligence  into  proper  channels. 

The  close  relation  between  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  disloyal 
German-American  Alliance  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Con- 
gressional investigation  and  action.  It  is  notorious. 

Any  institution  that  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war  is  a  traitor  to  the  country.  The  liquor  traffic,  which 
has  financed  and  backed  the  German  Alliance,  cannot  claim  the 
support  of  patriots  because  of  their  disloyal  conduct. 
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Liquor  a  Corrupter  of  Politics 

Liquor  is  equally  a  menace  to  another  essential  of  democ- 
racy; clean  politics.  The  liquor  traffic  is  organized  as  a  national 
force  to  control  Congressmen,  Senators  and  other  officers. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  inherently  lawless.  It  refuses  to  obey  any 
regulatory  or  prohibitory  law,  and  it  concentrates  its  power  in 
wet  states  to  break  down  the  law  in  other  states  where  an  honest 
attempt  is  made  to  secure  its  enforcement.  It  corrupts  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  pledges  them  in  advance  to  violate  their 
oath  of  office.  No  state  is  safe  as  long  as  that  lawless  traffic  is 
harbored  in  a  single  commonwealth  of  the  Union.  A  traffic  that 
will  not  be  regulated  or  controlled  must  be  destroyed  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  fulfill  its  mission. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT 
BE  CONSUMMATED  FULLY  WITHOUT  NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 

Two  important  facts  have  been  established  in  this  fight  for 
National  Prohibition.  The  first  one  is  that  the  saloon  and  bev- 
erage liquor  traffic  is  so  bad  that  it  has  no  inherent  right  to  exist 
anywhere.  We  did  not  establish  this  fact  by  the  dictum  of  any 
temperance  organization,  church  body  or  humanitarian  move- 
ment, but  by  the  most  impartial  tribunals  that  ever  sat  in  judg- 
ment of  any  case,  namely  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States.  When  they  decide  a  proposition  in  this 
country,  it  is  law  just  the  same  as  if  the  Legislature  or  Congress 
enacted  it.  Hear  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  said,  137  U.  S.  86: 

"The  statistics  of  every  state  show  a  greater  amount 
of  misery  and  crime  attributed  to  these  retail  liquor  shops 
than  to  any  other  source." 
The  Court  then  concluded  its  great  decision  with  these  words: 

**There  is  no  inherent  right  in  a  citizen  of  a  state,  or 
of  the  United  States  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of  Harrison  vs. 
People,  222  111.  150,  said: 

"It  must  be  conceded  that  the  business  of  keeping  a 
saloon  or  dram  shop  is  one  which  no  citizen  has  a  natural 
or  inherent  right  to  pursue." 

"No  one  possesses  a  constitutional  right  to  keep  a  sa- 
loon for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor." 
The  above  language  has  been  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana  in  three  different  opinions. 

Intoxicating  Liquor  in  a  Class  by  Itself 

The  fact  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  liquor  traffic  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary,  legitimate  business  entitled  to 
equal  protection  with  other  pursuits.  As  the  court  said  in  State 
ex  rel  v.  Judges,  50  N.  J.  L.,  at  page  595: 

"The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  from  the  earliest 
history  of  our  state  been  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature 
IN  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  WAY.  It  is  a  subject  by  itself,  to 
the  treatment  of  which  all  analogies  of  the  law  appropriate 
to  other  topics  cannot  be  applied." 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  Webb- 
Kenyon  case  settled  this  question  conclusively.  Chief  Justice 
White  writing  the  opinion  said:    (242  U.  S.  326.) 

"The  fact  that  regulations  of  liquor  have  been  upheld 
in  numberless  instances  which  have  been  repugnant  to  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  but  for  the  enlarged  right 
possessed  by  government  to  regulate  liquor,  has,  as  we  are 
aware,  been  taken  as  affording  the  basis  for  the  thought 
that  government  might  exert  an  enlarged  power  as  to  the 
subjects  to  which  under  the  constitutional  guarantees  such 
enlarged  power  could  not  be  applied." 

"The  exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  here  regulated 
is  the  basis  upon  which  the  exceptional  power  exerted  must 
rest  and  affords  no  ground  for  any  fear  that  such  power 
may  constitutionally  extend  to  the  things  which  it  may 
not  consistently  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
embrace." 

In  other  words,  the  court  has  put  liquor  in  a  class  by  itself, 
to  the  treatment  of  which  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  law.  It  is 
no  longer  treated  with  the  courtesy  of  an  invited  guest,  but  simply 
as  a  trespasser.  It  is  not  here  by  any  right,  but  by  sufferance 
only. 

The  People  Have  the  Inherent  Right  to  Better  Conditions 

It  is  equally  well  settled  that  the  people  have  an  inherent 
right  to  better  their  conditions  in  any  unit  of  government,  no 
matter  how  large,  when  the  legally  constituted  majority  desires 
to  do  so  and  have  proceeded  in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  proceeded  in  a 
legal  and  orderly  manner  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Amend- 
ment for  National  Prohibition.  They  are  now  proceeding  in  a 
legal  and  orderly  manner  in  asking  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
to  ratify  this  Amendment;  and  to  December  1,  1918,  fifteen  states 
have  ratified  it.  (See  Page  2.) 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  step  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion and  secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  blessings 
of  honest,  clean  government  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  in- 
herent in  the  government  itself. 

This  power  of  the  people  to  protect  their  health  and  morals 
in  the  State  is  called  the  police  power. 

When  the  Federal  Government  is  given  jurisdiction  over  any 
subject-matter,  it  is  equally  responsible,  so  far  as  that  subject 
matter  is  concerned,  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people  from  the  evil  in  question. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  government  is  "to  protect 
the  general  welfare."  The  courts  tell  us  that  this  means  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  public  morals.  The  courts  also  tell  us  that 
the  saloon  and  beverage  liquor  traflSc  is  a  menace  to  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  people.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said,  Mugler 
vs.  Kansas,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  297: 

"We  cannot  shut  out  of  view  the  fact  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  the  public  health,  the  public  morals  and 
the  public  safety  may  be  endangered  by  the  general  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor." 

It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  while 
this  crime-producing,  drunkard -making  liquor  traflflc  continues. 
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If  the  public  health  and  public  morals  are  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity of  State  and  National  Government,  as  they  are;  if  the 
liquor  traffic  is  a  menace  to  them,  as  it  is,  how  can  we  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  if  this  traffic  continues  to  exist? 
The  people  have  an  inherent  right  to  abolish  this  source  of  crime 
and  misery.  The  beverage  liquor  traffic  has  no  inherent  right 
to  exist  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  The  ratification  of  this  Amend- 
ment is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Government,  but  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
pose. By  so  doing  the  Nation  will,  as  Justice  Grier  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  great  decisions,  "be 
the  gainer  a  thousandfold  in  the  wealth,  health  and  happiness 
of  her  people." 


WHAT   RATIFICATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT  MEANS 

It  will  establish  Prohibition  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  as 
the  policy  of  the  Nation.  The  expense  and  energy  used  in  local 
and  state  Prohibition  elections  will  be  conserved. 

It  will  harmonize  the  State  and  Federal  policy  of  government 
in  dealing  with  the  liquor  question. 

National  Prohibition  will  result  in  team  work  between  the 
State  and  the  nation  in  fighting  a  great  e\'il.  It  places  a  donblo* 
power  back  of  the  law  when  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
are  linked  together  with  a  similar  purpose  to  carry  out  a  given 
policy.  Our  greatest  difficulty  today  is  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  one  policy  and  the  Prohibition  states  have  another. 
With  a  Prohibition  standard  in  the  nation  and  the  States,  both 
State  and  Federal  officers  would  furnish  what  Mr.  Justice  John- 
son called,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Gibbon  vs.  Ogden 
case  (9  Wheat.,  1):  "A  frank  and  candid  co-operation  for  the 
general  good." 

The  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  saloons  which  daily  tempt 
the  youth,  debauch  the  weak,  and  impoverish  those  of  moderate 
income  will  be  closed  after  having  had  a  year's  opportunity  to 
recover  their  actual  property  investment,  and  engage  in  some 
useful  business. 

All  the  existing  liquor  capital  invested  in  the  Nation  will  be 
at  work  along  honest,  wealth-producing,  health-giving  and  com- 
munity promoting  lines.  Breweries  will  be  turned  into  ice  plants, 
packing  esablishments  and  factories.  Distilleries  will  become 
warehouses  and  saloons  will  be  rented  for  businesses  which  do 
not  shun  the  light  of  day. 

There  will  be  no  confiscation  of  property  because  no  prop- 
erty will  be  taken  from  any  one.  The  law  simply  will  require 
that  a  man  use  his  property  in  a  fashion  to  do  more  good  to 
the  community  and  to  himself  than  in  the  past. 

The  license  system,  under  which  crime,  drunkenness,  poverty, 
speakeasies  and  delinquency  have  flourished,  which  has  signally 
failed  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has  driven 
the  saloon  into  politics,  will  be  repealed.  The  nation  will  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  licensing  a  traffic  that  debauches  the 
people.  No  sane  individual  would  license  another  to  do  any  act 
which  would  endanger  the  sanctity  of  his  home  or  the  character 
of  his  children.  There  is  no  justification  in  law  and  ethics  for 
government  granting  this  authority "  any  longer. 
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The  two  billion  dollars  spent  for  liquor,  which  comes  fron^ 
the  earnings  of  the  mechanics,  laborers,  farmers  and  trades- 
people, will  be  spent  for  something-  less  harmful — something 
which  will  give  more  work  to  others,  and  a  larger  return  per 
capita  to  labor  than  the  money  now  invested  in  breweries  and 
distilleries. 

Labor  will  be  actually  benefited,  because  the  capital  now  in- 
vested in  liquor  industries  when  employed  in  constructive  manu- 
factories will  employ  four  times  as  many  men,  and  distribute  a 
proportionally  greater  amount  in  wages.  The  following  statements 
from  labor  leaders  in  states  recently  voted  dry  are  convincing: 

The  actual  employees  of  the  liquor  manufactories,  less  than 
100,000  according  to  government  reports,  will  be  needed  for  other 
work  which  will  be  inevitable  when  the  money  now  spent  with 
them  without  producing  any  good  is  spent  elsewhere  so  that  it 
must  produce  good. 

The  first  one  is  from  the  State  of  Washington: 
"I  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  act  in  this 
State.   To  the  great  body  of  our  w^orkingmen,  however,  the  law 
has  been  a  distinct  blessing.  **H.  P.  MARCH, 

"President  Washington  Stnte  Federation  of  Labor  " 
Here  is  one  from  Colorado: 

"I  voted  against  Prohibition.  I  am  now  irrevocably  opposed 
to  the  saloon.  You  could  not  dig  up  a  corporal's  guard  of  trade- 
unionists  who  would  vote  for  the  return  of  the  saloon. 

"WILLIAM  C.  THORNTON, 
"President  Denver  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

"July  22.  1917." 

Here  is  one  from  Arizona: 

"Arizona  workers  are  certainly  better  morally  and  finan- 
cially than  they  were  before  Prohibition  was  adopted. 

"JOHN  L.  DONNELLY, 
"President  Arizona  State  Federation  of  Labor." 

"Ten  years  ago  this  town  boasted  37  saloons.  If  anyone  men- 
tioned Prohibrtion  he  was  sneered  and  laughed  at.  Now,  if  a  vote 
were  taken,  this  district  would  vote  dry.  The  workers  almost  all 
have  a  bank  account.  The  banks  instead  of  saloons  are  crowded 
on  Saturday  night.  "ERNEST  BECKMAN, 

"Business  Agent,  Deputy  Organizer,  A.  F.  of  L. 

"No.  220  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Wallace  Idaho." 

Here  is  one  from  Oregon: 

"Since  the  bone-dry  law  went  into  effect,  a  rich  man's  law 
is  seldom  referred  to.  I  might  say  that  if  the  question  of  re- 
pealing the  present  law  in  Oregon  and  going  back  to  the  saloons 
was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  union  men  only,  that  the  state  would 
be  so  dry  that  none  in  100  years  would  try  to  get  it  wet  again. 

"W.  B.  SOMERVILLE, 
"Oregon  Labor  Leader." 

Employers  of  labor  will  be  benefited  because  the  shortage  of 
labor  for  useful  trades  will  be  supplied  by  men  released  from 
this  harmful  and  wasteful  industry.  Experience  shows  that  sa- 
loons always  decrease  the  efficiency,  safety  and  wealth-producing 
power  of  labor. 
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The  constantly  increasing  cost  to  taxpayers  in  providing  for 
saloon-made  convicts,  insane,  imbecile  and  delinquents  will  be 
stopped,  the  tax  rate  will  recede  in  the  nation  as  it  has  in  the 
dry  states. 

The  thousands  who  have  lost  their  employment  through  drink 
will  have  a  new  chance  to  make  good  and  a  decreasing  likeli- 
hood for  subsequent  failure. 

The  efficiency  and  productive  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be 
increased  at  least  15  per  cent.  This  means  billions  of  wealth 
annually.   This  in  a  few  years  will  pay  the  war  debt. 

Crime  will  be  reduced  at  least  one- half.  The  states  that  have 
abolished  saloons  have  proven  this. 

Drunkenness  will  be  reduced  more  than  65  per  cent  the  first 
year.  The  Prohibition  states  have  reduced  this  evil  as  much 
even  with  the  handicap  of  nearby  wet  states.  When  the  nation 
is  under  Prohibition,  the  results  will  be  even  greater  because 
Prohibition  increases  its  efficiency  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  to  the  nearest  saloon  or  brewery  in  wet 
territory. 

More  children  will  be  in  the  schools  and  more  young  people 
in  the  colleges.  The  liquor  traffic  drains  the  income  of  the  home, 
and  forces  children  and  women  into  factories,  who  would  other- 
wise fill  their  legitimate  and  natural  places  in  society. 

There  are  over  1,000,000  people  who  are  either  regular,  or 
hard  drinkers  or  drunkards.  This  takes  on  the  average  five  years 
of  their  life.  Sixty-six  thousand  die  of  alcoholism  annually,  ac- 
cording to  Phelps.  This  wasted  strength  reduced  to  working 
units  would  cultivate  every  acre  of  unfilled  soil  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated, and  man  the  factories  that  are  now  pleading  for  help. 

It  will  be  a  rebuke  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  brewers  who  de- 
layed the  passage  of  the  Food  conservation  bill  and  now  waste 
sixty  million  bushels  of  food  material  a  year  to  make  beer,  while 
patriots  are  saving  the  crumbs  and  scraps  to  win  the  war.  The 
pro-German  brewers,  who  back  the  German-American  Alliance 
that  stands  for  Germany  in  the  United  States,  have  no  claim  on 
patriots. 

It  will  help  make  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy  by 
removing  the  saloon  which  weakens  or  destroys  the  cornerstones 
of  democracy,  patriotism  and  clean  politics. 

It  means  that  our  nation  is  in  line  with  the  advanced  thought 
of  the  day,  the  most  progressive  civilization  of  the  age  and  the 
most  scientific  and  correct  philosophy  of  the  hour. 


RATIFICATIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  September  17,  1787,  and  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  several  states,  in  the  following  order,  viz.: 

Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  yeas,  30  (unanimous);  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  12,  1787,  yeas  43,  nays  23;  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1787,  yeas  38  (unanimous) ;  Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  yeas 
26  (unanimous);  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  yeas  128,  nays  40; 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  yeas  187,  nays  168;  Maryland, 
April  28,  1788,  yeas  63,  nays  11;  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788, 
yeas  149,  nays  73;  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  yeas  57,  nays 
46;  Virginia,  June  26,  1788,  yeas  8»,  nays  79;  New  York,  July  26, 
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1788,  yeas  30,  nays  27;  North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  yeas 
194,  nays  77;  Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  yeas  34,  nays  32. 

The  State  of  Vermont,  by  convention,  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  10th  of  January,  1791,  and  was  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  18th  of  February,  1791,  ''received  and  admitted  into 
this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 


RATIFICATIONS  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  first  ten  of  the  articles  of  amendment  (with  two  others 
which  were  not  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States)  were 
submitted  to  the  several  State  legislatures  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  which  passed  on  the  25th  of  September,  1789,  at  the  first 
session  of  the  First  Congress,  and  were  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  following  States: 

New  Jersey,  November  20,  1789;  Maryland,  December  19. 
1789;  North  Carolina,  December  22,  1789;  South  Carolina.  Janu- 
ary 19,  1790;  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1790;  Delaware,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1790;  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1790;  New  York,  March  27, 
1790;  Rhode  Island,  June  15,  1790;  Vermont,  November  3,  1791; 
Virginia,  December  15,  1791. 

The  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  ratifying  these 
amendments  were  transmitted  by  the  Governors  to  the  President, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress.  The  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  Georgia  do  not  appear  by  the  record 
to  have  ratified  them. 

The  eleventh  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  there  being  at  that  time  sixteen  States  in 
the  Union,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1794,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Congress;  and  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1798,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress, it  was  declared  by  the  President,  in  a  message  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  twelfth  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  there  being  then  seventeen  States,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress  passed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1803,  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighth  Congress,  and  was  ratified,  accord- 
ing to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  the  25th 
of  September,  1804. 

The  thirteenth  amendn-ent  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  there  being  then  thirty- six  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress,  and  was  ratified, 
according  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  De- 
cember 18,  1865,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  following  States: 

Illinois,  February  1,  1865;  Rhode  Island,  February  2,  1865; 
Michigan,  February  2,  1865;  Maryland,  February  3,  1865;  New 
York,  February  3,  1865;  West  Virginia,  February  3,  1865;  Maine, 
February  7,  1865;  Kansas,  February  7,  1865;  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1865;  Pennsylvania,  February  8,  1865;  Virginia,  February 
9,  1865;  Ohfo,  February  10,  1865;  Missouri,  February  10,  1865; 
Indiana,  February  16,  1865;  Nevada,  February  16,  1865;  Louisiana. 
February  17,  1865;  Minnesota,  February  23,  1865;  Wisconsin, 
March  1,  1865;  Vermont,  March  9,  1865;  Tennessee,  April  7,  1865; 
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Arkansas,  April  20,  1865;  Connecticut,  May  5,  1865;  New  Hamp- 
shire, July  1,  1865;  South  Carolina,  November  13,  1865;  Alabama, 
Decem-ber  2,  1865;  North  Carolina,  December  4,  1865;  Georgia, 
December  9,  1865. 

The  following  States  ratified  this  amendment,  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows: 

Oregon,  December  11,  1865;  California,  December  20,  1865; 
Florida,  December  28,  1865;  New  Jersey,  January  23,  1866;  Iowa, 
January  24,  1866;  Texas,  February  18,  1870. 

The  fourteenth  article  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  there  being  then  thirty-seven  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  16th  of  June,  1866,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  was  ratified,  ac- 
cording to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  July 
28,  1868,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  following  States: 

Connecticut,  June  30,  1866;  New  Hampshire,  July  7,  1866; 
Tennessee,  July  19,  1866;  New  Jersey,  September  11,  1866  (New 
Jersey  withdrew  her  consent  to  the  ratification  in  April,  1868) ; 
Oregon,  September  19,  1866  (Oregon  withdrew  her  consent  to  the 
ratification  October  15,  1868);  Vermont,  November  9,  1866;  New 
York,  January  10,  1867;  Ohio,  January  11,  1867  (Ohio  withdrew 
her  consent  to  the  ratification  in  January,  1868);  Illinois,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1867;  West  Virginia,  January  16,  1867;  Kansas,  January 
18,  1867;  Maine,  January  19,  1867;  Nevada,  January  22,  1867; 
Missouri.  Jannarv  26.  1S«7:  Indiana.  January  29,  1867;  Minne- 
sota, February  1,  1867;  Rhode  Island,  February  7,  1867;  Wiscon- 
sin, February  13,  1867;  Pennsylvania,  February  13,  1867;  Michi- 
eran,  February  15,  1867:  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1867;  Nebraska, 
June  15,  1867:  Iowa.  April  3,  1868:  Arkansas,  April  6,  1868;  Flor- 
ida. June  9,  1868:  North  Carolina.  July  4,  1868;  Louisiana,  July 

9,  1868;  South  Carolina.  July  9,  1868;  Alabama.  July  13,  1868; 
Georgia,  July  21,  1868.  The  State  of  Virginia  ratified  this  amend- 
ment on  the  8th  of  October,  1869,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Kentucky  and  Texas  rejected  this  amendment. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  there  being  then  thirty-seven  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  27th  of  February,  1869,  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Forty- first  Congress,  and  was  ratified 
according  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated 
March  30,  1870.  by  the  leerislatures  of  the  following  States: 

Nevada,  March  1.  1869:  West  Virginia.  March  3,  1869;  North 
<^arolina,  March  5.  1869:  Louisiana,  March  5,  1869;  Illinois.  March 
5.  1869:  Michigan.  March  8.  1869:  Wisconsin.  March  9,  1869;  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  12,  1869;  Maine,  March  12,  1869:  South  Caro- 
lina, March  16,  1869;  Pennsylvania.  March  26,  1869;  Arkansas, 
March  30,  1869:  New  York.  April  14,  1869  (New  York  withdrew 
her  consent  to  the  ratification  January  5.  1870) ;  Indiana.  May  14, 
1869:  Connecticut,  May  19,  1869;  Florida,  June  15.  1869;  New 
Hampshire,  ,Tuly  7.  1869:  Virginia,  October  8.  1869;  Vermont,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1869:  Alabama,  November  24.  1869;  Missouri.  January 

10.  1870:  Mississippi.  January  17.  1870;  Rhode  Island.  January  18, 
1870:  Kansas.  January  19,  1870:  Ohio.  January  27.  1870  (Ohio  had 
heretofore  rejected  the  amendment  May  4.  1869):  Georgia,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1870:  Iowa,,  Februarv  3,  1870:  Nebraska.  February  17. 
1^70:  Texas.  February  18,  1870:  Minnesota.  February  19,  1870. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  had  heretofore  rejected  the 
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amendment,  ratified  this  amendment  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1«71,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  fcJtate.  The  States  of  California,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Oregon,  and  Tennessee  rejected  this  amendment. 

The  sixteenth  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  {States',  there  being  then  forty-eight  States,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  July  12,  iy09,  at  the  hrst  session 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  was  ratified  according  to  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  February  25,  1913,  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  following  States: 

Alabama,  August  7,  1909;  Kentucky,  February  8,  1910;  South 
Carolina,  February  23,  1910;  Illinois,  March  1,  1910;  Mississippi, 
March  11,  1910;  Oklahoma,  March  14,  1910;  Maryland,  April  8, 
1910;  Georgia,  August  3,  1910;  Texas,  August  17,  1910;  Ohio, 
January  19,  1911;  Idaho,  January  20,  1911;  Oregon,  January  23, 
1911;  Washington,  January  26,  1911;  California,  January  31,  1911; 
Montana,  January  31,  1911;  Indiana,  February.  6,  1911;  Nevada, 
February  8,  1911;  Nebraska,  February  11,  1911;  North  Carolina, 
February  11,  1911;  Colorado,  February  20,  1911;  North  Dakota, 
February  21,  1911;  Michigan,  February  23,  1911;  Iowa,  February 
27,  1911;  Kansas,  March  6,  1911;  Missouri,  March  16,  1911;  Maine, 
March  31,  1911;  Tennessee,  April  11,  1911;  Arkansas,  April  22, 
1911;  Wisconsin,  May  26,  1911;  New  York,  July  12,  1911;  South 
Dakota,  February  3,  1912;  Arizona,  April  9,  1912;  Minnesota,  June 
12,  1912;  Louisiana,  July  1,  1912;  Delaware,  February  3,  1913; 
Wyoming,  February  3,  1913;  New  Jeri?ey,  February  5,  1913;  New 
Mexico,  February  5,  1913. 

The  following  States  rejected  this  amendment,  as  follows: 

Connecticut,  September  27,  1911;  Rhode  Island,  April  29,  1910; 
Utah,  March  9,  1911  (House). 

The  following  States  ratified  this  amendment  subsequent  to 
date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows: 
N'ermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  West  Virginia. 

The  seventeenth  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  (there  being  then  forty-eight  States) 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1912, 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  was  rati- 
fied according  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated 
May  31,  1913,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  following  States: 

Massachusetts,  May  22,  1912;  Arizona,  June  3,  1912;  Minne- 
sota, June  10,  1912;  New  York,  January  15,  1913;  Kansas,  January 
17,  1913;  Oregon,  January  23,  1913;  North  Carolina,  January  25, 
1913;  California,  January  28,  1913;  Michigan,  January  28,  1913; 
Idaho,  January  31,  1913;  West  Virginia,  February  4,  1913;  Ne- 
braska, February  5,  1913;  Iowa,  February  6,  1913;  Montana,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1913;  Texas,  February  7,  1913;  Washington,  February  7, 
1913;  Wyoming,  February  11,  1913;  Colorado,  February  13,  1913; 
Illinois,  February  13,  1913;  North  Dakota,  February  18,  1913;  Ne- 
vada, February  i9,  1913;  Vermont,  February  19,  1913;  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1913;  New  Hampshire,  February  21,  1913;  Oklahoma, 
February  24,  1913;  Ohio,  February  25,  1913;  South  Dakota,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1913;  Indiana,  March  6,  1913;  Missouri,  March  7,  1913; 
New  Mexico,  March  15,  1913;  New  Jersey,  March  18,  1913;  Ten- 
nessee, April  1,  1913;  Arkansas,  April  14,  1913;  Connecticut,  April 
15.  1913;  Pennsylvania,  April  15,  1913;  Wisconsin,  May  9,  1913. 
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RATIFICATIONS     OF     THE     CONSTITUTION     BY  THE 
THIRTEEN  ORIGINAL  STATES,  THEIR  POPU- 
LATION AND  AREA 


State 

Date  of 
Ratification  of 
the  Constitution 

Population 
at  date  of 
Ratification 

Population 
in  1910 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles 

— — - —  

Dec. 

7, 

1787 

59,096 

202,322 

2,050 

Dec. 

12, 

1787 

434,373 

7,665,1 1 1 

45,215 

Dec. 

18, 

1787 

184,139 

2,537,167 

7,815 

Jan. 

2, 

1788 

82',  5  48 

2,609,121 

59,475 

Connecticut 

Tan. 

9, 

1788 

238,141 

1,114,756 

4,990 

Feb. 

6, 

1788 

378,787 

3,366,416 

8,316 

April 

28, 

1788 

319,728 

1,295,346 

12,210 

May 

23, 

1788 

249,073 

1,515,400 

30,570 

June 

21, 

1788 

141,899 

430,572 

9,305 

June 

26, 

1788 

747,610 

2,061,612 

42,450 

July 

26, 

1788 

340,120 

9,113,614 

49,170 

Nov. 

21, 

1789 

393,751 

2',206,287 

52,250 

Mav 

29, 

1790 

68,825 

542,610 

1,250 

STATES  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNION  SINCE  THE  ADOP- 
TION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  THEIR  POPU- 
LATION AND  AREA 


State 

Date  of 
Admission 

Population 
at  time  of 
Admission 

Population 
in  1910 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles 

Vermont   

March 

4, 

1791 

85,539 

355  956 

9,565 

Kentucky   

June 

1, 

1792 

7Z,677 

2,289,905 

40*400 

Tennessee   

June 

1, 

1796 

77,262 

2,184,789 

42,050 

Ohio   1 

Nov. 

29, 

1802 

41,915 

4,767,121 

.  41,060 

April 

30, 

1812 

76,556 

1,656,388 

48,720 

Dec. 

11, 

1816 

63,897 

2,700,876 

36,350 

Dec. 

10, 

1817 

75,512- 

1,797,114 

46,810 

Illinois   

Dec. 

3, 

1*818 

34,020 

5,638,591 

56,650 

Dec. 

14, 

1819 

144,317 

2,138,093 

52,250 

March 

15, 

1820 

298,335 

742,371 

33,040 

'  Aug. 

10, 

1821 

66,586 

3,293,335 

69,415 

June 

15, 

1836 

52,240 

1,574,449 

53,850 

Michigan   

Jan. 

26, 

1837 

*200,000 

2,810,173 

5^,915 

'March 

3, 

1845 

54,477 

752,619 

58,680 

Dec. 

29, 

1845 

*250,000 

3,896,542 

2-65,780 

Dec. 

28, 

1846 

81,920 

2,224,771 

56,025 

May 

29, 

1848 

210.596 

2,333,860 

56,040 

Sept. 

9, 

1850 

107,000 

2,377,549 

158,360 

May 

11, 

1858 

150,042 

2,075,708 

83,365 

Feb. 

14, 

1859 

52,465 

672,765 

96,030 

Jan. 

29, 

1861 

107,2-06 

1,690,949 

82,080 

Tune 

19, 

1863 

376,683 

1,221,119 

24,780 

Oct. 

31. 

1864 

*40,000 

81,875 

110,700 

March 

1, 

1867 

*60.000  . 

1,192,214 

77,510 

Aug. 

1, 

1876 

*150,000 

799,024 

103,925 

Nov. 

2, 

1889 

*460,000 

583,888 

77.650 

North  Dakota   

Nov. 

2, 

1889 

577,056 

70,795 

Nov. 

8, 

1889 

*112,000 

376,053 

146,080 

i  Nov. 

11, 

1889 

♦273,000 

1,141,990 

69,180 

I  Tuly 

3, 

1890 

84,385 

325,594 

84,800 

1  Tulv 

10, 

1890 

60,705 

145,965 

97,890 

Utah   

1  Tan. 

4, 

1896 

♦241,000 

373,351 

84,970 

1  Nov. 

16, 

1907 

1,657,155 

70,057 

1  Tan. 

6. 

1912 

327,301 

122.580 

1  Feb. 

14, 

1912' 

1  204,354 

113,020 

♦Estimated. 
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POPULATION   LIVING   UNDER   PROHIBITION   AND   LICENSE  IN 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AS  REVISED  TO  JAN.  1,  1919,  AND 
INCLUDING  STATES  WHICH  VOTED  DRY  NOV.  5,  1918 


STATE 

Population 
1910 
Census 

Population 
in  Wet 
Territory 

Per  Cent 
Wet 

Population 

in  Dry 
Territory 

Per  Cent 
Dry 

2,138,093 

None 

2,138,093 

100 

204,354 

None 

204,354 

100 

1,574,449 

None 

1,574,449 

100 

2',377,549 

1,371,099 

57,7 

1,006,450 

42.3 

799,024 

None 

799,024 

100 

1,114,756 

834,756 

74.*9 

280,000 

25.1 

202,322 

87,411 

43.2 

114,911 

56.8 

331,069 

None 

331,069 

100 

752,619 

None 

752,619 

100 

Georgia   

2,609,121 

None 

2,609,121 

100 

325,594 

None 

325,594 

100 

5,638,591 

2,984,776 

53!6 

2,653,815 

47.0 

2,700,876 

None 

2,400,000 

42.6 

2,224,771 

None 

2,224,771 

100 

1,690,949 

None 

1,690,949 

100 

2,289,905 

439,905 

i9*2 

1,850,000 

80.8 

1,656,388 

780,558 

47.1 

875,830 

52.9 

742,371 

None 

742,371 

100 

1,2-95,346 

659,684 

51.0 

635,662 

49.0 

3,366,416 

2,293,727 

68.1 

1,072,689 

31.9 

2,810,173 

Nc  ne 

2,810,173 

100 

2,075,708 

825,708 

39!8 

1,250,000 

60.2 

1,797,114 

None 

1,797,114 

100 

3,293,335 

1,547,868 

47.0 

1,745,467 

53.0 

376,053 

None 

376,053 

100 

1,192,214 

None 

1,192,214 

100 

81,875 

None 

81,875 

100 

430,572 

None 

430,572 

100 

2,537,167 

2,301,719 

91.6 

235,448 

9.4 

327,301 

None 

327,301 

100 

9,113,614 

7,441,256 

si'.? 

1,672,358 

18.3 

2,206,287 

None 

2,206,287 

100 

577,056 

None 

577,056 

100 

*Ohio   

4,767,1211  None 

4,767,121 

100 

1,657,155 

None 

1,657,155 

100 

672,765 

None 

672,765 

100 

7,665,111 

6,227,053 

S1.2 

1,438,058 

18.8 

542,610 

525,760 

96.9 

16,850 

3.1 

1,515,400 

Xone 

1,515,400 

100 

583,888 

None 

583,888 

100 

2,184,789 

None 

2,184,789 

100 

3,896,542 

None 

3,896,542 

100 

Utah   

373,351 

None 

373,351 

100 

355,956 

50,415 

i4A 

305,541 

85.9 

2,061,612 

None 

2,061,612 

100 

1,141,990 

None 

1,141,990 

100 

1,221,119 

None 

1,221,119 

100 

2,333,860 

1,299,978 

557 

1,033,882 

44.3 

145,965 

None 

145,965 

100 

|91,972',266|29,671,673|  32.2 

61,999,717 

67.8 

^Prohibition  effective  as  follows:  Florida,  January  1,  1919;  Montana,  De- 
cember 31,  1918;  Ohio,  May  26,  1919;  Wyoming,  January  1,  1920. 
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AREA   UNDER   PROHIBITION   AND    LICENSE   IN   THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  AS  REVISED  TO  JAN.  1,  1919,  AND  INCLUDING 
STATES  WHICH  VOTED  DRY  NOV.  5,  1918 


.STATE 

Total 
Land  Area 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Land  Area 
Under 
License 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Per  cent 
Wet 

Larid  Area 

Under 
Prohibition 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Per  Cent 
Dry 

■V  ,  ,   ■ 

51,279 

None 

.  . 

51,279 

100 

113,810 

None 

113,810 

100 

52,525 

None 

52,525 

100 

155,652 

60,652 

38.9 

95,000 

.  61.1 

103,658 

None 

103,658 

100 

C°  *^^e  t 

4,820 

1,020 

21.1 

3,800 

78.9 

1,965 

10 

0.5 

1,955 

99.5 

60 

None 

60 

100 

54,861 

None 

54,861 

100 

Cicor^ia 

58,725 

None 

58,725 

100 

(<laho 

83,354 

None 

.... 

83,354 

100 

56,043 

6,597 

11.7 

49,446 

88.3 

Indiana 

36,045 

None 

36,045 

100 

55,586 

None 

55,586 

100 

Kansas 

81,774 

None 

81,774 

100 

"  1 

40,181 

1,607 

4.0 

38,574 

96.0 

45,409 

8,730 

19.2 

36,679 

81.8 

ATain^^" 

29,895 

None 

29,895 

100 

IMaryland 

9,941 

1,462 

14.8 

8,479 

85.2  . 

Al  assachu-setts 

8,039 

2,465 

30.6 

5,574 

69.4 

57,480 

None 

.... 

57,480 

100 

Nlinnesota   

80,858 

14,166 

17.6 

66,692 

82.4 

46,362 

None 

46,362 

100 

68,727 

6,873 

10.0 

61,854 

90.0 



146,201 

None 

146,201 

100 

76,808 

None 

76,808 

100 

N^evada 

109,821 

None 

109,821 

100 

New  Ha  pshiie   

9,031 

None 

9,031 

100 

7,514 

6,498 

86.5 

1,016 

13.5 

122,503 

None 

122,503 

100 

47,654 

16,654 

34.9 

30,000 

65.1 

48,740 

None 

48,740 

100 

70.183 

None 

70,183 

100 

*Ohio 

40,7401  None 

40,740 

100 

69,414 

None 

69,414 

100 

95,607 

None 

95,607 

100 

44,832 

31,793 

76'.9 

13,039 

29.1 

1,067 

863 

74.0 

231 

26.0 

30,495 

None 

30,495 

100 

76,868 

None 

76,868 

100 

41,687 

None 

41,687 

100 

262',398 

None 

262,398 

100 

Utah   

82,184 

None 

82,184 

100 

9,124 

186 

*2.6 

8,938 

98.0 

40,262 

None 

40,262 

100 

66,836 

None 

66,836 

100 

24,022 

None 

24,022- 

100 

55,256 

13,814 

2'5'.6 

41,442 

75.0 

1  97,594 

None 

97,594 

100 

Totals   |2,973,890|    173,390|      5.8    |2,799,527|  94.2 


^Prohibition  efifective  as  follows:  Florida,  January  1,  1919;  Montana,  De- 
cember 31,  1918;  Ohio,  .May  26,  1919;  Wyoming,  January  1,  1920. 
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WET  AND  DRY  COUNTY  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
JANUARY  1,  1904 


WET  AND  DRY  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
DECEMBER  1,  1918 


Be  sure  to  read  note  on  Page  2 

Prices:    Single  Copy,  10c;  12,  90c;  25,  $1.50-^all  postpaid. 
Special  Rates  on  Quantities. 


